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at present acquainted with may be found there. That such a channel 
exists, and will be discovered when the coast is surveyed, I entertain but 
little doubt ; but the navigation is hazardous, and must, from the west- 
ward, be attempted with great caution. 

" My own proceedings must, of course, be regulated by the discoveries 
previously made by Captain Wickham or others ; and as this gentleman 
has orders to survey Torres Straits, the field may be well trodden before I 
reach it. The rest of the voyage I shall consider as one merely of pleasure, 
combining such utility as circumstances will permit. It is probable that I 
shall visit our Australian settlements, glance at the islands of the Pacific, 
and return to Europe round Cape Horn. Before concluding, I may 
observe that there are points of inquiry which may be useful to the 
studies of the learned, which (provided the process be moderately 
simple) I shall be willing to make, and I shall always be happy to 
receive any directions or suggestions regarding them. I allude to ob- 
servations on the tides, to geology, to the branches of natural history, 
&C.&C, for the general inquirer often neglects or overlooks highly inter- 
esting facts, from his attention not having been called to them. The 
specimens of natural history will be forwarded home on every visit to 
Singapur ; and the information will be sent to the Geographical Society, 
and may always, if it be of any value, be used as freely as it is commu- 
nicated. In like manner, the objects of natural history will be open to 
any person who is at all interested in such pursuits. I cannot but ex- 
press my regret, that from pecuniary considerations as well as the small 
size of the vessel, and the limited quantity of provisions she carries, I am 
unable to take a naturalist and draughtsman ; but I should always hail 
witli pleasure any scientific person who joined me abroad, or who hap- 
pened to be in the countries at the time ; and I may venture to promise 
him every encouragement and facility in the prosecution of his pursuits. 
I embark upon the expedition with great cheerfulness, with a stout 
vessel, a good crew, and the ingredients of success as far as the limited 
scale of the undertaking will permit, and I cast myself upon the waters 
— like Mr. Southey's little book — but whether the world will know me 
after many days is a question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer 
with any positive degree of assurance." 



XI. — Some Account of Mohammedu-Sise'i, a Mandingo, ofNydni- 
Maru on the Gambia. By Capt. Washington, Boyal Navy. 

Although the special object of our inquiries, as geographers, is 
the surface of the earth which we inhabit, yet, as has been well 
remarked, as that earth is only interesting to us as the abode of man 
" for whom it was created," it may be permitted to pause for a 
moment in our more ordinary researches, for the purpose of con- 
templating a native of one of the least known regions of the globe 
— and to mark the vicissitudes in the life of a Mandingo, born on 
the banks of the river Gambia, who in his native village had seen 
and been in company with Mungo Park, one of the first and best 
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of our African travellers — and successively to notice him as a 
slave — a soldier in the British army — a freeman — and finally as 
about to return to the home of his fathers, and to impart to his 
countrymen some few of the blessings of civilization which he 
may have acquired during an absence of more than a quarter of a 
century from the land of his birth. 

Mohammedu-Sise'i, was born at Nyani-Maru, a village of 
about 200 houses on the northern bank of the Gambia,* of Man- 
dingo and Muselman parents; his father's name was Abu-Bekr, 
his mother's Aiseta [Ayishah]. At eight years old he was sent 
to school, at a place called Dar Salami (House of Peace), about 
2 hours N.W. of Fatatenda, on the limits of the Wuli country, 
where he learned to read the Koran and to write. 

After about eight years at school, he underwent the rite of 
Sunnah or circumcision when he returned home. At the age of 
seventeen years old, he distinctly remembers Mungo Park passing 
through Nyani-Maru on his way from Joka-kunda, where he 
had landed, to Pisaniare ; this we know from Park's travels oc- 
curred in the year 1 805, when he started on his second journey ; 
and Mohammed says, among other circumstances that cause him 
to remember his arrival, was the quantity of rum given to the 
governor in exchange for his horses. This date also enables us 
to fix his age at from forty-eight to fifty. 

In this same year Mohammed went by sea in a vessel to the 
French settlement at Goree, to purchase trinkets apparently for 
his approaching marriage. He also made a journey by land as far 
as the Bundu country, and Bulibane, about seven days' journey to 
the N.E., a mountainous country which divides the waters of the 
Gambia and the Faleme, for the same purpose ; in both these 
routes he names the places marked on our maps correctly, and 
many others which do not there appear. 

On his return he married his cousin Aiseta, and then kept a 
school for five years in his native village. 

At this time, it would seem, that the king of Wuli, Mansa Ko'i 
(or White King), and the king of Janjan-bure, Salam Mansa 
(or King of Peace), went to war, and the King of Wuli proving 
the more powerful, Salam Mansa retreated to the Kabu country 
for more troops; on his return he attacked Nyani-Maru, and 
after some days' fighting, Mohammed, among many others, was 
made prisoner, and sent to the village of Kansala [Kansoraly] in 
the Kabu country, (whose king was called Mansa Wal,) some days' 
march to the southward, where he was kept for five months. 

At the expiration of this period, Mohammed, with many others, 
was marched to Sikka, near the mouth of the Gambia, sold to a 
French slaver, at once embarked, and sailed from the coast. 

* In lut. ia° it' N., loii£. 14" 58' W., exactly 100 geographical miles from the 
mouth of the river Gambi, as Mohammed always called it. 
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Thus, in a few months, was this poor African, living peaceably 
in his native village, torn from his parents and his wife, sold into 
slavery, and quitted, apparently for ever, the land of his birth. 

Would to God that we could hope that even now a similar fate 
may not await him ! but the recent capture of some liberated 
Africans, who returned from Demerara to Sierra Leone, and the 
inefficient measures adopted by other nations to suppress the slave- 
trade, prove too clearly the state of insecurity to which the European 
traffic in human flesh has reduced the region of western Africa. 

But the hour of Mohammed's freedom was nearer at hand 
than he supposed ; five days after the vessel sailed from the 
Gambia, she was captured by a British frigate, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, and carried into Antigua. Of course, 
instantly on landing, he became free, and was put into the third 
West India regiment, in which he served from 1811 to 1825, in 
the grenadier company ; he was present at the capture of Guada- 
loupe and the Saintes ; and, after being stationed at Barbadoes, 
Dominica, &c., in 1816 he was sent to Trinidad, where he re- 
mained as a soldier till the reduction of the regiment in 1 825, 
when he was discharged with a good character. 

Land, at Manzanilla, on the eastern side of Trinidad, was 
given, in lieu of a pension, to the greater part of the soldiers 
when disbanded, but Mohammed appears to have lived chiefly at 
Port of Spain, the capital. In 1831 he married a Creole of 
Grenada, who, with one child, accompanied him to England, 
whither he came in the hope of obtaining a pension for his four- 
teen years' service, and then of returning to his native country. 

During the twenty years he had lived at Trinidad, Mohammed 
was a member of the Mandingo society of Mohammedans, who 
voluntarily subscribed funds among themselves to rescue their 
brother Mohammedans from slavery. He remembers more than 
twenty being thus ransomed at an expense of from 300 to 700 
dollars each (70l. to 150?.), which the society voluntarily paid; 
and for several years, he says, no Muselmdn has existed in slavery 
in Trinidad. 

Very little intercourse with Mohammed will suffice to show 
that he has a good share of the intelligence generally found by 
travellers among the Mandingos. He is a strict Mohammedan ; 
is well acquainted with the Koran, certain texts of which he always 
carries about him. He writes Mandingo indifferently in the 
Arabic character. He speaks English tolerably well, and, in 
forming a vocabulary of his language, he has often surprised me 
by naming the correct English word for a circuitous sentence, by 
which I had endeavoured to arrive at the Mandingo term. 

While passing a few days with a kind friend, to whom we 
are indebted for the excellent account of Abu Bekr,* the com- 

* Journal, vol. vi, p. 100. 
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panion of Davidson, Mohammed was introduced to Mr. Park, 
brother of the well-known traveller, when he mentioned circum- 
stances and described persons with whom Mr. Park was well 
acquainted from his brother's accounts. 

When taken to the Zoological Gardens and to the British 
Museum, Mohammed at once recognised and gave the Mandingo 
name to several animals and plants, natives of his country. At 
the Museum he pointed out the conical hat, the Fulah cloak and 
mandolin, brought home from Africa by Clapperton ; but at the 
sight of the elephant walking about at liberty in the Zoological 
Gardens, he clapped his hands with delight, and exclaimed, 
" O Sama ! Sama ! now I really see my own country again." 

As has already been correctly observed by Golberry and Laing 
of the Mandingos, Mohammed resembles, in his complexion and 
character of face the Hindus or blacks of India, more than those 
of Africa in general. His features are regular and open, his 
person well formed, full six feet in height, his nose Roman, with 
the nostrils rather flattened, not thick lips, beautiful teeth, hair 
woolly, colour a good clear black, but not jet.* 

The country of the Mandingos, as stated by Ritter in his well- 
known Erdkunde, and derived from the accounts of travellers, as 
Park, Mollien, Durand, &c, is the northern slope of the high 
table-land of the Senegambia. Park, on his return from the in- 
terior, first heard the Mandingo language spoken to the west of 
Taffara and Jabbi, from whence a high tract of fertile land ex- 
tends as far west as Worombaka, between the head waters of 
the Niger and the Senegal ; to the north is the Sahra or great 
desert ; to the south and west the high mountains of Jallonkadu, 
traversed by numerous rivers which descend through parallel 
ravines to the north. This, according to historical tradition, is 
the proper and immemorial abode of the Mandingo race. 

The Mandingo language, we learn from Balbi and others, is 
one of the most extended of the 36 families of languages into 
which that author has divided the 115 languages of Africa, and 
is, on several accounts, the most important of the 2 1 families of 
languages of Nigritia or of the Negroes. 

With the assistance of Mr. Renouard, I set to work diligently 
to obtain from Mohammed a vocabulary of his native language, 
not being aware that more of it was known than a list of about 
200 words, collected in 1730 by Francis Moore — about 300 
words given by Mungo Park in 1796 — 200 words by Caillie in 
1829, and the small collection by Hannah Killam, in her speci- 
mens of African languages ; after having written down about 
1000 words and phrases, I was much surprised to find that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in Mandingo had just been printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, from a translation by Mr. 

• Mr. \V. Carpenter has obligingly painted an excellent portrait of Mohammed. 
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R. Maxwell Macbrair, a zealous and active agent of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, a copy of which was very civilly sent to me 
by Dr. Bunting. I also learnt that Mr. Macbrair had lately 
printed a grammar and vocabulary of the language, compiled 
during a residence of some years at the Gambia : finding this 
to be the case, and having very little leisure for so tedious an 
undertaking as compiling a vocabulary, (if done conscientiously,) 
I at once abandoned it. Yet while on this subject it would be un- 
just to omit Mohammed's spontaneous testimony to the accuracy 
of the vocabulary given by that excellent traveller Mungo Park. 
It was my custom while writing to have the three lists of Park, 
Moore, and Caillie open before me, and to refer to them as a 
new word occurred. Mohammed noticed this, and became curious 
to know what version each author gave, which I always read to 
him, and at length said in his negro English, pointing successively 
to the three books, " This man speak real Mandingo " — " That 
speak Mandingo, but not Mandingo of Nyani Marii " — " Him 
never speak Mandingo at all." 

Of the origin, progressive extension, and change of territory of 
the Mandingo race, as well as of their distribution into tribes, 
Mohammed could tell me nothing, although strictly questioned in 
compliance with the wish expressed by one intimately acquainted 
with African history and geography. 

At my request he wrote down the following list of 25 places 
where Mandingo is spoken; many of them are probably only vil- 
lages near the Gambia, at least the names are not familiar to me, 
and I have not leisure to search them out : they are given in the 
order in which he wrote them, as they may be useful to others : 
— Saman-galla, Gimbara-kunda, Dide, Welingara, Kanako, 
Delafing, Kusang, Bokan-dandi, Hqjuliri, Talibaji, Jalakoto, 
Jikir-illahi, Dar Salami, Falamah, Palingo, Kanja, Tinkidah, 
Nyalen-kunda, Purd-pana, Sotoma, Paisori, Faraba, Garja, La- 
lemule, Marena. 

The 3rd West-Indian regiment, to which Mohammed belonged 
for fourteen years, was composed of natives of Central Africa ; 
among them he enumerated some of Bambara,* Susu, Fdlah, 
Bassari, Jolah, Serawulli, Yariba, Hausa, Futa-toro,* Futa- 
jallo,* Kru-man,* Biindii, Jenne,* Ibu, Karamanti, Moko, Wamvi, 
Kanja, Sereri, and Kalbe (as he always called Senegal) ; I also 
find Tumbukatii* (as he pronounced it) in my notes; but I am 
not positive that he said there was a native of that city in his 
regiment, — my impression is that he did. These men always 
conversed with each other in English, although, said Mohammed, 
those marked * could speak ' half Mandingo.' Jonas Bath, 
a well-known, intelligent, and highly respected man in Tri- 
nidad, was a Susu by birth, and was considered chief priest and 
patriarch of the Mohammedans ; he is lately dead. The greater 
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part of these men are now about to return to their native country, 
her Majesty's government having granted their petition to send 
a vessel with them to Africa. Should they succeed in reaching 
their several homes, which is much to be feared, we may hope 
that the quarter of a century passed in the midst of civilization 
will not have been entirely lost upon them, but that they may 
carry witli them some useful arts, at least, which may tend to 
raise their countrymen from their present degraded state. 

Mohammed has just left England for Bathurst, at the mouth 
of the Gambia, where it is hoped, through the kindness of the 
governor, Major Mackie, he may be usefully employed ; as an 
interpreter with his nation he would be invaluable, as he is in- 
telligent, and speaks English very fairly — and should any traveller 
be disposed to attempt to penetrate Africa, by following the 
route of Mungo Park, he would find a useful companion in 
Mohammed, who, before he left London, assured the writer that 
he was ready and willing to travel to any part of the interior. 

It may not be generally known that there are several establish- 
ments besides Bathurst on the river Gambia belonging to Great 
Britain. Fort James, near Sikka, situated on an island about 16 
miles up the river ; opposite this, on the north side, is Jilifri, 
in a healthy situation, and surrounded by a fertile district. On 
the south bank are Bintang ; Tankoral, at 37 miles ; and Joka- 
kiinda, at 95 miles (?) from the entrance of the river. 

The import trade to the Gambia, in 1836, was valued at 
1 14,772/. ; ships, 275 ; tonnage, 14,522 ; the exports were valued 
at 147,732/.; ships, 284; tonnage, 14,081; men, 2273. 

The most valuable part of our traffic is carried on high up this 
extensive river, which, in a course of upwards of 400 miles from 
its hitherto unexplored sources to its mouth, fertilises a productive 
and highly populous country ; and had we but stations to protect 
our trade, there is little doubt but that it might become the most 
valuable of our possessions in this quarter of the world. 

But by far the most important station, and one that we cannot 
contemplate without every wish and hope that it is destined to 
form the nucleus of civilization in this portion of Africa, is Mac- 
Carthy's Island, as we term if, the Janjan-Bure of the natives, 
an island with an area of about 3 square miles, situated 127 
miles* from the entrance of the river, in the midst of a populous 
country, and 60 miles below the falls of Barra-kunda, up to which 
spot the river is navigable for vessels of fifty tons burthen. 

It is on this island that we have now an establishment for 
liberated slaves, and by the last returns for 1836 it had a popula- 

* Measured on Owen's chart of the Gambia, surveyed in 1826. Fort George, Mac- 
Curthy's Inland, is in 13° 33' N., 14° 45' W. long. 
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tion of lCOO persons ; of these seven only were white ; and 350 
were Mandingos, who inhabited a village before the British took 
possession of it. Thanks to the active zeal of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, here are now two chapels, two schools for children, and 
one for adults, and the natives seem cheerful, orderly, and well- 
disposed to cultivate the ground, and to apply themselves to learn 
the various arts in which they are instructed. 

When we consider the dreadful state of the slave-trade, which 
recent inquiries have brought to light, and the absolute necessity 
that exists, if we really wish to put a stop to it, of inducing the 
negroes to turn their attention either to cultivating the ground, or 
to some peaceful occupation, in their own country, we are san- 
guine enough to look upon this establishment at Janjan-Bure as 
a normal school, where people of nearly every tribe of Western 
Africa are receiving instruction in arts and civilization, if not in 
Christianity, which they may eventually carry with them to their 
several homes, and thereby be the means of diffusing civilization 
in places the most remote and inaccessible, which for the next 
century neither missionary nor traveller can hope to visit. 



XII. — A brief outline of the recent Expedition to the North-west 
Coast of Australia ; under Lieutenants Grey and Lushington. 
Principally from documents in the Colonial Office. 

[In offering to the readers of the ' Geographical Journal' a brief out- 
line of the recent expedition to the north-western coast of Australia, 
extracted chiefly from documents liberally furnished to the Society 
by the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, it is not with the slightest 
hope of satisfying curiosity, or to anticipate the interest which the 
public in general, and geographers especially, always feel in 
enterprizes of this nature, but merely to give such a sketch of the 
principal features of the expedition as may serve to direct those 
who are desirous of obtaining information respecting a portion of 
this remarkable country — hitherto only visited by Tasman, Dam- 
pier, Baudin, and King, and never before, we believe, penetrated 
by any European — to look forward to the detailed journals of the 
spirited officers who had the conduct of the expedition, assured 
that they will contain much to interest them, not only in geo- 
graphy and in the light thrown upon the origin of the races who 
now inhabit this vast island, but in natural history, geology, and 
other branches of science.] 

Her Majesty's Ship Beagle, Captain Wickham, destined for 
the nautical survey of the north-western and other parts of the 
coast of Australia, on board which vessel were embarked Lieu- 



